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EDITED BY ROBERT sMITH had to encounter, was the enormous fees|other time. Carry very fair with my said 
ote needful to procure the royal confirmation of | brother-in-law, and prevail with him to be as 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. laws passed by the Colonial Assembly. In| easy as possible in that great work. I have 


one case he mentions a single payment on| spoken to him about it. Thou must make 

Price two dotlare per annum, payable in advance. | this account of two thousand pounds sterling.| good to Col. Hamilton, Deputy Governor, 
Subscriptions and Payments received by To procure the means of meeting such ex-|twod hundred pounds per annum of your mo- 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, penses, he often, in his letters to the Secre- | ney, till such time as I procure an approba- 

tary, urges him for remittances with an ear-|tion for him, and afterwards, three hundred 


m0, 50, HATH FOURTH OTRERT, UFATAIRG, nestness which, without this explanation,| pounds. Also to John Moore, as Attorney 


PHILADELPHIA. might seem inconsistent with his religious | General, thirty pounds a year, so long as he 
San = | profession, and it justifies hig indignant ex-| shall serve me faithfully, (but he is too much 

For “The Friend.” | pressions in reference to the Assembly, which, | in Quarry’s interest) When my cousin 

PROPRIETARY CORRESPONDENCE while it neglected to furnish him with sup-| Parmiter comes, he must have forty pounds. 


plies, basely reproached him with delays,—|But I hope the Assembly will take these 
Should it prove acceptable to the readers of | the necessary consequence of their own par- | charges off my hands. Pray use all your en- 
“The Friend,” I purpose furnishing for its| simony. deavours to obtain it. Judge Guest expects 
columns some portions of the unpublished} The following letter is from William Penn,|an hundred a year from me. I would give 
correspondence of William Penn, the Founder | when about sailing for England, addressed to| him fifty. Make him as useful and easy as 
of Pennsylvania, and his Secretary, James | James Logan. you can. I hope Col. Hamilton, to whom I 
Logan, beginniag about the year 1701, whee “[ have left thee in an uncommon trust, | have recommended him, will prevail on him. 
the Proprietor left this country for England,} with a singular dependence on thy justice} Let not my cousin Durant want, but sup- 
the second, and, as it proved, the last time. jand care, which I expect thou wilt faithfully | ply her with economy. 
A circumstance which, notwithstanding what | employ in advancing my honest interest. “ Write to me diligently, advising me of 
some writers are pleased to assert, was quite | ‘Use thy utmost endeavours in the firet | everything relating to my interest, and send 
contrary to the intent and earnest desire of | place to receive all that is due to me. Get!me affidavits about Quarry, John Corfoe, 
his heart; for he had fully resolved, Provi- | in quit-rents,—sell lands according to my in- | &e. 
dence permitting, to plant his family here, | structions to my commissioners,—look care-| ‘Send all the household goods up to Penns- 
and to devote the remainder of his days to | fully after all fines, forfeitures, escheats, deo- | bury, unless thou inclines to keep sufficient 
the superintendence, on the spot, of that |dands and strays, that shall belong to me on| ferninase for 0 chamber to thyself, (for which 
“holy experiment,” which was to ‘exhibit to| Proprietor or Chief Governor. Get in the| thou hast my leave,) and take care that no- 
mankind the first example of a government | taxes and Friends’ subscriptions, and use thy | thing be damnified or lost. 
founded and conducted in consonance with the | utmost diligence in making remittancestome,| ‘Give my dear love to all my friends, who 
benign spirit of Christianity. How success-| with all my effects, by bills of exchange, to-|I desire may labour to soften angry spirits, 
ful that experiment was, history has told us ;| bacco, or other merchandize, or by any means | and to reduce them to a sense of their duty ; 
and though soon after his death that great|that in the best of thy judgment, or the ad- | and at thy return, give a small treat in my 
departure fram his principles, which we have} vice of my friends, skilled in those affairs, | name to the Gentlemen at Philadelphia, for a 
still to lament, became manifest, yet his la-| may be to my advantage,—not only directly | beginning to a betier understanding—for 
bour was far from being wholly lost, eitherin|to London, but by the West Indies, or by| which I pray the Lord to incline their hearts 
the field upon which it was directly bestowed, |any other prudent method whatever; but | for their own ease and [obliterated.] 
or in the world at large. But he, as is so| take advice especially of Edward Shippen and} “ For thy own services | shall allow thee 
often the lot of the benefactors of their race,|Samuel Carpenter, and others best experi- {what is just and reasonable, either by com- 
shared but little of the blessing which rested | enced in trade. missions or a salary. But my dependence is 
upon it. His portion was ingratitude from} «Thou may continue in the house I lived|on thy care and honesty. Serve me faithful- 
the recipients of his bounty, and poverty for) in till the year is up. Pay off all my notes|ly, as thou expects a blessing from God, or 
the wealth which his liberal policy had di-|and orders on thee, settle my accounts, dis-|my favour, and I sball support thee to my 
rected to their coffers. They suffered him to| charge all my debts, honourably, but careful- | utmost as 
incur ruinous expenses in contests he was|ly; make rent-rolls, draw up an estimate of Thy true friend, 
coptinually waging with opposing and power- | my estate, and of what may be raised from it, Wri Penn.” 
ful interests, 10 defence of their privileges ; —which send over to me as speedily as pos- “Ship Dolmahoy, 3d 9br, 1701.” 
or doled out with a niggardly and complain- | sible,—for it may be of great use to me; and ; 
ing hand that which his remonstrances -were | in all things shew thyself a careful and dili-| The house in which he gave Logan per- 
able to extort from them. gent agent, to justify my choice of thee for so| mission to live, is still standing, opposite the 

Of course there were honourable excep- | great a trust. Bank of Pennsylvania, in Second street. 

tions, but this treatment was so general, that “ Get my two mills finished; make the most One of the mills which he directed to be 
he was often driven to extremities, and finally | of them for my profit; but let not John Marsh | finished was afterwards known as the Globe 
to a prison, loaded with burdens which he was | put me to any great expense. Mill, Kensington. Craige’s factory stands on 
no longer able to support. ‘Then, and not till} ‘ Cause all my Province and Territories to| the spot. The other mill was at Chester. 
then, could the most prosperous colony in| be resurveyed in the most frugal manner, with| Col. Hamilton, was Andrew Hamilton, one 
America,—indebted to him for her unrivalled | the assistance of my brother-in-law Edward | of the proprietors of East New Jersey. Penn, 
prosperity, and for whose sake he suffered | Penington, within the two' years limited by | on sailing made him his deputy, subject, how- 
this wrong,—be induced to lend him any ef: | the law, if possible, though that law ought not | ever, to the “ approbation” of the crown. 
fectual aid. One of the heaviest charges he|to be a bar upon me against doing it at any| Pennsbury, was the manor so called, on the 


















Delaware, a few miles above Bristol,—Penn’s 
country residence. 

James Logan is so well known to every 
reader of the history of Pennsylvania, that it | 
is needless to say who he was, yet some short 
notice of him from a well-qualified hand may 
not be misplaced here. 

He was a native of Ireland, but of a Scotch 
family, whose valuable estates were seized by 
the crown, under a charge of participation in 
the conspiracy of the Earls of Gowrie. His 
father was educated for the “church,” but | 
becoming a Friend, relinquished his clerical 
profession, and went to Ireland. ‘ The abil- 
ities of this son must have been early appa- 
rent, for he speaks of having attained the 
Latin, Greek, and some Hebrew, before he 
was thirteen years of age; and also, that in 
his sixteenth year, having met with a book of 
Laybourn’s on mathematics, he made him- 
self master of that science without any man- 
ner of instruction. He had been put appren- 
tice to a considerable linen-draper in Dublin, 
but the Prince of Orange landing, and the 
war in Ireland coming on before he was 
bound, he was returned to his parents, and 
went over with them first to Edinburgh, and 
then to London and Bristol. Here, he says, 
whilst employed in instructing others, he im- 
proved himself in Greek and Hebrew. He 
also learned French, Italian, and some Span- 
ish, and he notices that he went three months 
to a French master to learn the pronuncia- 
tion, without which he was sensible he should 
never be able to speak it. And this, he says, 
was the only money he ever paid for instruc- 
tion. 

* In 1698, he had a prospect of engaging 
in a trade between Dublin and Bristol, and 
had commenced it with good promise of suc- 
cess, when, in the spring of ’99, William 
Penn made proposals to him to accompany 
him to Pennsylvania as his secretary. He 
submitted this offer to the consideration of 
his friends, who disagreed in their judgment. 
Himself decided in its favour, and according- 
ly sailed with William Penn, Sept. 3d, 1699, 
[Seventh month] in the Canterbury. Their 
voyage was prosperous, and they arrived in 
Philadelphia the beginning of Tenth month, 
December, following. The then adverse state 
of his affairs, caused the stay of the Proprie- 
tor to be but short—for in less than two years 
he returned to England, leaving his Secretary 
invested with many important offices, which 
he discharged with singular fidelity and judg- 
ment. He was Secretary of the Province, 
Commissioner of Property, for some time 
President of the Council, and afterwards Chief 
Justice of Pennsylvania. 

“‘ Notwithstanding his life was thus devoted 
to business, he found time to cultivate his 
love of science, and at length was permitted 
to enjoy the treasures of knowledge which he 
had acquired, in a truly dignified retirement 
at his seat of Stenton, near Germantown. He 
corresponded with the literati in various parts 
of Europe, and received at his house all stran- 
gers of distinction or repute, who visited 

nsylvania. He was also the patron of 
ingenious men, and constantly exerted him- 


Dr. Franklin experienced his protection and 
friendship, and it was to him that Thomas 
Godfrey first imparted his ideas of the cele- 


self to procure for merit its well-earned meed. | him, by whom we are sanctified.” —S. S. 


THE FRIEND. 


brated Quadrant, which ought to bear his 
name instead of that of Hadley. 

“The aborigines, whose concerns were 
consigned to his care by William Penn, paid 
an affecting tribute to his worth, when, in his 
advanced age, they entreated his attendance 
on their behalf at a treaty held at Philadel- 
phia, 1742 ; where they publicly testified, by 
their chief, Cannasatego, their satisfaction for 
his services, and sense of his worth, calling 
him a wise and good man, and expressing 
their hope, that when his soul ascended to 
God, one just like him might be found, for the 
good of the Province and their benefit. 

*« He often had the Indians for his guests 
at Stenton, three or four hundred of them ata 
time, for weeks together. 

“ Affer a retirement of several years from 
public business, he finished his useful and ac- 
tive life at Stenton, Oct. 31, 1751, having 
just entered into the 77th year of his age. 

“ He left the valuable Library which bears 
his name, a legacy to the Public. Such at 
least was his intention, and his children, after 
his death, fulfilled the bequest.” 

The Quarry alluded to in Penn’s letter, 
was Col. Quarry, who, with Judge Moore, 
were the reputed leaders of a faction who 
used their utmost endeavours to embarrass 
and overthrow the Government. It was to 
his ‘ foul practices” that William Penn main- 
ly attributed the “ defection” of the Territo- 
ries,—that portion of his jurisdiction which 
now constitutes the state of Delaware. He 
was Judge of the Admiralty, and acting under 
powers derived from the crown, was not un- 
der the control of the Proprietor. On the 
death of Col. Hamilton, (Twelfth mo. 1702,) 
before a new appointment could take place, it 
devolved upon him, in the first place, by vir- 
tue of the Queen’s writ, to administer the 
needful “ qualifications” to the deceased Gov- 
ernor’s Council, that they might be enabled 
in the interim to administer the Government. 
So good an opportunity was not to be lost, 
and he accordingly “ insisted, that all judges 
and magistrates should take the oath, or affir- 
mation, as allowed in England, which Friends 
could not do; and thereupon, Richard Halli- 
well, one of the faction, insultingly made his 
boast, that they had now laid the Govern- 
ment on its back, and left it sprawling, unable 
to move hand or foot.” The Collector of the 
Queen’s Customs, however, who was also 
empowered to perform this duty, after at first 
flatly refusing, was finally persuaded to act, 
and thus enable the wheels of Government to 
move on. 

This is one of many examples of that per- 
verse spirit which obstructed the noble de- 
signs of Penn at every step. 

(To be continued.) 


“T am clearly convinced that, although 
salvation is only attainable through Christ, 
the propitiation, yet we are ever under con- 
demnation, whilst we are in a state of disobe- 
dience ; and are only justified in obedience to 


From Chambers’ Péinborgh Journal. 
BOOKSELLING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


[CONCLUDING NOTICE. } 
(Concluded froin page 338.) 


Singularly confirmative of Fisher’s views 
was the fact that, after his plan had been ex. 
tensively carried out for several years, it was 
found that it had wrought but little change on 
the regular trade, despite strong antic#pations 
that so active a competition would have very 
much damaged it. ‘The truth was, the mar. 
ket created for the “ numbers” was entirely 
new ; the people who purchased them never 
did buy, and never would have bought, the 
expensive works of the more aristocratic 
branches of “ the trade,” who, despite the vast 
spread of books in the substrata of society, 
still retained their old customers at the old 
prices. The great metropolitan publishers 
went on realizing large profifs upon a limited 
amount of business as heretofore, till the in- 
vention of steam printing caused them to be- 
stir themselves a little more actively. 

It was about this time (1825) that Archi- 
bald Constable of Edinburgh propounded to 
Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Lockhart, a plan 
for revolutionizing the entire trade by the aid 
of steam and cheap printing. “ Literary ge- 
nius,” he exclaimed, “ may or may not have 
done its best; but printing and bookselling, 
as instruments for enlightening mankind, and 
of course for making money, are as yet in 
mere infancy. Yes, the trade are in their 
cradle.” He then shadowed forth his out- 
line :—“ A three shilling or half-crown vol- 
ume every month, which must and shall sell, 
not by thousands, or tens of thousands, but by 
hundreds of thousands—ay by millions !— 
Twelve volumes in the year, a halfpenny of 
profit upon every copy of which will make me 
richer than the possession of all the copy- 
rights of all the quartos that ever were, or 
will be hot-pressed !—twelve volumes so good, 
that millions must wish to have them ; and so 
cheap, that every butcher’s callant may have 
them, if he pleases to let me tax him sixpence 
a-week !” Bright, and not extravagant vi- 
sions; but, alas! it was destined that others 
should realize them. In the following year 
Constable was a bankrupt. When his affairs 
were wound up, he commerzed his Miscella- 
ny, but with crippled means and a crushed 
spirit, which soon after was quelled in death, 
By his successors, the series was managed 
with little success, and after a few years it 
was discontinued. Still, however, the plan 
did not sink. Murray in his “ Family Libra- 
ry,” Longman and Co. in their “ Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia” and other such series, and Colburn 
and Bentley in their “ National Library,” 
carried it out for several years with more or 
less success; and at that time it appeared as 
if no books other than monthly volumes at five 
or six shillings would sell. 

Meanwhile, the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge had commenced a series 
of sixpenny publications, embracing the prin- 
cipal sciences, and thus were showing the 
way to still further declensions in the cost of 
literature. It was remarked, however, that 
even these comparatively cheap issues were 
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absorbed, not by the working-classes, to whom 
they were professedly addressed, but by the 
middle ranks. And thus it has ever been 
with books of all kinds: direct them to one 
class, and they hit the next above. It became 
necessary, in order to reach the great bulk of 
the people, that cheaper works still should 
be presented. It was with some such views 


‘ that the publishers of the present work com- 


menced it on the 4th of February, 1832. 
Weekly sheets, composed of matter chiefly 
compiled, and aiming at no literary distinc- 
tion, had previously been by no means“rare ; 
nor were they unsuccessful. But this, we 
believe, was the first attempt to furnish orig- 
inal literary matter through such a medium. 
It was followed, almost immediately, by the 
well-known Penny Magazine, the Saturday 
Magazine, and other similar series, most of 
which attained, like the Journal, a circulation 
of many thousands. ‘This mode of publica- 
tion, followed as it has been by that of cheap 
editions of books in and out of copyright, has 
produced a great change in the trade. The 
warehouses of the great publishers are much 
less scenes of quiet and ease than they were ; 
trouble is multiplied, and profit diminished, 
but the trade is enormously extended. The 
numbers of retailers of books, especially in 
suburban situations, has been vastly increased 
through the same cause. In short, a revolu- 
tion has taken place, and if the bookseller 
now feels himself somewhat less stately and 
at ease than he used to be, he may have the 
satisfaction of feeling that his usefulness as 
a member of society has been greatly extend- 
ed. 

It is now time to give a short summary of 
the internal arrangements by which booksel- 
ling is carried on; for, unlike some other 
trades, it has few “secrets.” The first step 
which a publisher usually takes when he has 
printed a new book, is to send it round to his 
brethren to have it “ subscribed ;” that is, to 
learn from each house how many copies they 
will venture to take ; and, to induce them to 
speculate, the copies thus subscribed for are 
delivered at a certain per centage less than 
the regular trade price. The copies thus 
supplied to the wholesale metropolitan houses 
are then distributed throughout the retail 
trade, both in town and country; for every 
provincial bookseller selects a London or 
Edinburgh publishing house as his agent, for 
the supply of whatever works he may order. 
Such books are purchased by the agent from 
the publisher ; and when they have accumu- 
lated sufficiently to cover the expense of car- 
riage, they are made up into a parcel, and 
sent to the retailer. This generally happen- 
ed, up to about ten years ago, on the last day 
of a month, when the magazines are publish- 
td; for of them alone the general demand is 
80 great, that they form a bulky parcel for 
each bookseller. In 1837, one of “ the 
rade,” many years conversant with the great 
literary hive of London on “ Magazine Day,” 
made the following computations: The peri- 
odical works sold on the last day of the month 
mounted to 500,000 copies. ‘The amount of 
ash expended in the purchase of these was 
£25,000. 


country per month were 2000. These par- 
cels, it must be remembered, not only con- 
tained magazines, but all the works ordered 
during the preceding part of the month. 

Since then, however, the vast increase of 
weekly publications, the opening of railroads, 
the extension of steam navigation, and other 
causes, have in a great measure withdrawn 
the bulk of books from the monthly to weekly 
parcels, one of which every respectable pro- 
vincial bookseller now regularly receives. 
To estimate the contents or number of these 
would be impossible ; but we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that they more than double the 
above computation in all its calculations. 

We learn by the abstract of occupations 
from the last census, that in Great Britain 
there are 13,355 booksellers, publishers, and 
bookbinders, 5499 of whom reside in London. 
In Scotland, there are 2547 persons following 
the same trades. In Edinburgh alone, there 
are 786 individuals connected with “ the 
trade.” 

For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
On the Cultivation of the Grape Vine, 


There is perhaps no fruit more worthy of 
the attention of horticulturalists, farmers and 
amateurs, than the grape, and none that is so 
much neglected, or little understood, in our 
country. But the time is not distant, it is to 
be hoped, when every farmer will bestow at 
least a portion of his leisure upon the cultiva- 
tion of this delightful fruit. It is not surpris- 
ing, however, that more attention has not been 
devoted to its cultivation, when we see in 
all directions over the country, the miserable 
abortions called grape vines, growing to waste, 
and, as it were, wild, about the houses and 
gardens of our farmé@rey which never bear 
anything but a few stunted, meagre, crabbed 
and seedy berries, scarcely fit for a bird to 
eat, much less to gratify and refresh the cul- 
tivator. Such fruit, of course, furnishes but 
small inducement for cultivation ; hence farm- 
ers, who generally have very little taste for 
horticulture, seldom trouble themselves about 
an articls of such apparent insignificance : 
and hence we see, up and down the country, 
specimens of the vine, feebly struggling to 
raise itself upon some adjacent bush or old 
railing, or, starting boldly forth from every 
bud in all its youthful vigour, it soon envel- 
ops with its luxurious festoons some low and 
unworthy trellis, and thereby wastes its 
strength, without the possibility of ever pro- 
ducing fruit worthy the name. Or, it may 
be, that a vine that has been cherished with 
more than usual care from its first growth as 
a cutting, is suffered to grow up for two or 
three, or even four years, without proper at- 
tention to the pruning, begins to make, (per- 
haps for the first time,) a great show of fruit ; 
and the owner then flatters himself that now 
he is to reap the reward of his care and pa- 
tience; and daily surveys the rich clusters 
that encumber his vine from every twig, and 
with fond anticipation is longing for the sea- 
son of their harvest; whereas he will then, in 
all probability, (as we read of elsewhere,) 


The parcels despatched into the/find that, behold, they prove to be “ wild 


grapes,” and not worth much more than their‘ 
weight in hedge pears! Beside which, his 
vine will never afterwards, in all likelihood, 
be so thrifty again. The question at once 
arises, how is this? and what must be done? 
that is the question; but although very sus- 
ceptible of an answer, it cannot be given in a 
few words. Questions may be asked, or ob- 
jections urged in a very few words, that may 
require pages to properly answer or refute : 
and it may not be possible to give all the in- 
formation upon this subject in an essay or 
two of a periodical, which its importance en- 
titles it to. But ifthe writer had time, and 
other circumstances concurred, he is of the 
opinion, that some interesting suggestions 
could be made upon the cultivation of the 
vine, whereby our farmers and their children 
could not only derive much pleasure, but much 
fine fruit; such as they are probably little 
aware is quite within their reach. There 
are many works written upon the cultivation 
of the vine; but how few of our farmers read 
them? Beside, many of these works do not 
apply to our native grapes, (the only kinds 
that are worthy of ordinary culture,) and are 
therefore objectionable on this, and some other 
accounts. 

The fact is, that the whole matter is very 
simple, and only requires a little reflection 
and practice, coupled with a few directions of 
fundamental importance, to enable anybody 
in the country to have as many, and as fine 
grapes, as can be grown of the native species 
anywhere. 

If agreeable to the publishers of “The 
Friend,” to which I have been a subscriber 
since its first commencement, 1 may continue 
my remarks upon the subject. 

J. 8. 
_— 

*«Tt is highly necessary for those who pro- 
fess themselves the disciples of a crucified 
Saviour, and who in some exterior respects 
imitate the plainness and simplicity of his 
seamless garment, to be careful, lest by any 
assuming airs, consequential and self-prefer- 
ring appearances, or levities in converse, they 
should give libertines any cause to say, Are 
not we more consistent than they, and doth 
not our dress more comport with our deport- 
ment 1”—S. 8. 

“ In the meeting for ministers and elders di- 
vers pertinent cautions were imparted, against 
the wisdom and will of men in the exercise of 
the ministry ; but is there not alsoa danger of 
their being exercised in the discipline? Is it 
not necessary that the active, moving part in 
man, which is always ready, should be morti- 
fied in both, and that those who are concern- 
ed in the ministry or discipline, should be re- 
duced into the same state with those believ- 
ers, concerning whom it was formerly testi- 
fied, ‘ Ye are dead, being buried with Christ 
by baptism into death.’ ”—S. S. 

“ May not my faith be fancy, taken from 
the lives of other men, or barely from the let- 
ter of the Scripture, but through ‘ the opera- 
tion of God,’ without which faith is dead, 
even ‘ a3 the body without the Spirit is dead.’” 
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“For The Friend.” | than We have believed. There is an object) selves Christians. I could have said as some 
in nature rises to recollection, that may possi-| did to Paul, “ we have not so much as heard 
THE Two SEEDS. S bly illustrate our condition. de whether there be any Holy Ghost.” 

As there are two kinds of spirits go up to) “When approaching the eastern portion of} One day whilst I was reading Barclay’s 
the temple, so there are two kinds of preach-|the Appalachian range of mountains, a pass| Apology, 1 told my wife I believed I should 
ing in the assemblies—and these may some-| is distinctly seen, called the Water Gap. As|turn Quaker, the book I was then reading 
times be heard in the same meeting. One/ the traveller progresses, he loses sight of it,| having opened my understanding respecting 
studies not how the ear of the learned may be} and wonders that it is no longer visible, when, | religion, more than any book I had ever read, 
affected, its business being with the heart and | presently, looking backward, he finds he has| and that it was withal so simple, and corres. 
the conscience. The preacher is a trumpet,| passed through it unawares. So the threat- | ponded so exactly with the Scriptures, that it 
through which the Holy Spirit speaks to the) ening cloud of difficulty and opposition in the| appeared to me to be the very truth, or some- 
states and conditions of the people. And) Christian journey often proves: we gaze upon | thing tothat purpose. She appeared to be much 
here, if the instrument is clean, and gives no} the blackness in the perspective, and dread to| distressed at miy expressing myself thus, and 
sound of its own, there can be no mistake. | enter it: we progress with heavy hearts, sup-| from that time, did all in her power to divert 
The sheep know the Shepherd’s voice: the posing the gloom will presently hide even| me from my purpose. This 1 was much sur- 
bread that is broken by the Master, cannot} ffope from view. Anon a little light—we| prised at, as Thad buoyed myself up with the 
fail to nourish ; the spring that he anseals,| scarcely trust it—is seen before us. We look} hope she would as gladly receive the Truth 
must have refreshing virtue in its waters. again; there is sunshine on the forward hill.|as myself, ignorantly supposing that it was 

The want of life in ministry is radical un-| We have feared the shadows would close| only for wantof the knowledge of a better way, 
soundness, though the words, as words, con-| round us, until the night has passed. that people remained in the form of godliness, 

















tain nothing heterodox. Oh, how a dry, for- dé. | without appearing to know anything of the 
mal sermon sometimes leavens a meeting into — power. 

its own sombre likeness! When there is open From the London Friend. I had now found the pearl of great price, 
deviation from priaciple, we are placed upon Memoir of the late Frederick Smith. My wife tried many ways to prevail with me 


our guard. ‘The alarmed judgment cries out 
“ there is death in the pot,” and we hasten to 
the watch-tower for safety ; but a lifeless ser- 
mon, like an opiate taken into the system, 
spreads its benumbing effects from part to part, 
until the whole body seems to feel its influ- 


to alter my purpose, and at last with many 
tears entreated me to desist, telling me that 
her health was much impaired by her uneasi- 
I continued in this seeking state for some| ness of mind ; (which I have reason to believe 
time, when I became acquainted with a per-| was really the case ;) at the same time point- 
son belonging to the Society of Friends, who | ing out to me the danger of our circumstances 
ence. Weare surrounded with a heavy cloud,| lived near us, at Walworth, whose company being materially injured by my losing my 
and have no prospect of a gleam of sunshine. | seemed very different to what I had been used | situation in the Post Office, and the distressing 
Thus has many a meeting been situated. By-|to. A few months previously, the Quakers| prospect of our becoming estranged from each 
and-by, in mercy, a different dispensation is} being mentioned in the course of conversation, | other and our children divided, by my persist- 
sometimes permitied. A qualified servant,| my wife said, ifever she changed her religion, | ing in the intention of belonging to a different 
with purified lips, hears the command, “ Speak | it should be to a Quaker, to which I replied, | persuasion of religion from herself. 1 was at 
to my people.” As ability is afforded, the re-| that the Quakers were a set of fools, and had|this time in the practice of attending the 
quisition is answered, although it may be with|no religion in them. But now I was of a| meetings of Friends ; but these arguments, 
the thought on the part of the minister, “thou | different mind, and I requested the Friend} together with the love I bore to my dear wife, 
requirest hard things of thy servant.” ‘The [above alluded to] to lend me some book! induced me to promise her I would not attend 
anointed ears then hear, through the yet hea-| relating to his principlgs, which at first he|them any more. I kept my word for a week 
vy air, the trumpet giving a certain sound. A| refused. Afterwards with some reluctance| or two, and fora while absented myself from 
sensible change gradually is felt; the trum-|he lent me Barclay’s Apology, cautioning me| the Friend’s house who had been so kind to 
pet sounds clearer and clearer ; the shadows | at the same time against too much earnestness| me ; but I had no peace herein, for having 
flee away as the mists on the tops of the moun-| in the perusal, and setting down as truths the | found the pearl of great price, I soon perceived 
tains, and daylight and sunbeams appear to/ sentiments of the author, till I had sufficiently | it would be necessary to sell all that I had, if 
the view. ‘The straggling thoughts that were| weighed them in my own mind; adding that! 1 ever meant to purchase so choice a treasure. 
lost in the darkness are called home: all the| he believed with Peter, ‘ that God is no res-| In a short time I secretly called on my friends 
living join in worshipping Him who “ willeth| pecter of persons,” but that those of all relig-|as before, and borrowed John Richardson’s 
and it is so,” and who promised “ [ will be as| ious denominations “ who fear him and work | Journal, which was the first book of the kind 
the dew unto Israel,”—and even the “ prose-| righteousness are accepted of him.” I have} I ever read, and 1 was surprised to find there 
lyte of the gate” can exclaim, “ how goodly | often looked with much satisfaction at this| were any persons of so late date who ap- 
are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles,| conduct of the Friend, in not laying hands| proached so nearly to the character of the 
O Israel! As the valleys are they spread| suddenly on me, and considered it a proof of | saints of old, not being aware at that time, of 
forth, as gardens by the river’s side, as the | his prudence and kindness ; and indeed the| the universal efficacy of redeeming love 3 and 
trees of lign-aloes which the Lord hath plant-| kind, parental care and solicitade for my)|that this principle, will, in all ages, produce 
ed, and as cedar trees beside the waters.” spiritual welfare, manifested by himself and ithe same effects. At this discovery I was 
This change is not the work of the minis-| his wife, though I was not within the pale of| much humbled as well as encouraged ; and! 
ter, he is but an instrument made use of in| their religious belief, instanced such a liberal,! now determined that nothing should hinder me 
the Divine hand, and may possibly experience | tolerant spirit, and freedom from bigotry, as| from pursuing whatever I apprehended to te 
but a small portion of the mercy granted, al-| convinced me that Friends were got far be-|the mind and will of God. My wife soo 
though his penny is sure. yond most others in that day, in the substantial| became. acquainted with my determinatio", 
It is an unspeakable mercy that a living| part of religion. I read the book with much| which was cause of much unpleasant variance 
ministry is preserved to the church, though | attention, and was surprised to find that the| between us; her aversion to the change, 
many dignified servants have been latterly | fundamental part so exactly corresponded with| induced her to oppose me in every way sh¢ 
removed,—and while this is vouchsafed, let| the idea I had formed, of the union that sub-| could ; and I, as yet unmortified and naturally 
us lift up our heads in hope. Though passing| sists between God and his creatures. [I was] hasty, was impatient of contradiction ; so thet 
through a dark dispensation,—and feeling that | also much instructed many ways, especially | we knew very little of condescension on eitbet 
the two Seeds are at strife, let us remember| respecting the meaning of the words Holy | side. . 
that “light is sown for the righteous, and joy | Ghost, of which | had before been totally| 1 was now called upon to give some pro! 
for the upright in heart.” Perhaps we are| ignorant, as I have reason to fear is the case| of my love to Him who was thus graciously 
nearer the end of this trying state of things | with thousands, besides myself, who call them-| visiting me. I was subpeenaed to give evid- 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
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ence in one of the courts of Westminster, re- 
specting a person’s hand-writing, to which I 
had been a witness. This brought me into a 
great strait, for I felt that [ dared not take an 
oath, and my refusal, which could not be kept 
secret, I apprehended would endanger the loss 
of my situation. I called on my kind Friend, 
to advise with him. He-saw my difficulty, 
and I believe, felt for me in my distressed 
condition ; but it seemed out of his power to 
assist me. He took me, however, to another 
Friend, an elder, who, he said, had a good 
deal of knowledge in matters of this sort ; 
but alas! it was to little purpose; and | was 
taught, that in cases of difficulty, it is not to 
man we must look forhelp. I then waited on | 
the attorney, told him the difficulty I was un- 
der, and endeavoured to prevail on him to get 
some other person in my stead. But he could 
afford me no relief, except that he asked me 
if I could take the Quaker’s affirmation. I 
told him I did not know what it was; but when 
he showed it to me, I felt no objection. He 
therefore promised to prepare the way for me 
in the court, that I might have as little trou- 
ble as possible. During the time I had to 
wait in and about the court, before I was call- 
ed, which was about eight hours, I was 
exceeding distressed inmy mind. On being 
called, I informed the court I could not take 
an oath, and the affirmation was immediately 
offered to me. I instantly felt such a flow of 
peace and comfort to my poor tried mind, as I 
had never experienced before ; and I seemed 
so elevated, that everything about me appear- 
ed different from what it had before ; it seem- 
ed as though I saw a new heaven and a new 
earth, that all things had become new, and all 
things of God ; and 1 returned home joyful, 
and strengthened with the enriching balm of 
heavenly love in my bosom. 

Although this event terminated [so favour- 
ably, yet] it seemed probable, that in conse- 
quence of my objection to taking an oath, I 
should, at some future time, lose my situation 
under government. This was a continual 
exercise to me; and it seemed desirable that I 
should be prepared for such an occurrence, 
and having an opportunity of laying out my 
property in merchandize, without much con- 
sideration, { embraced it. This step laid the 
foundation of much future difficulty. At the 
request of my wife, [also engaged in partner- 
ship with a near relation of hers, which I was 
induced to do, principally from a desire to 
convince her that I was willing todo all in my 
power to make her comfortable. This person 
had been imprudent, and had become involved 
in his affairs, but as I was informed it was not 
to a great amount, and my income was hand- 
some, I hoped to be able by this means to 
extricate him from his difficulties, as well as 
by attention to business, to do something for 
myself. 

I had not entered imto this engagement 
many weeks before what I had anticipated took 
place. I was subpa@naed to give evidence 
against a man who had robbed the mail. In 
this case, the affirmation would be of no avail ; 
and I very soon learned, that if I refused to 
take the oath, I should most probably lose my 
place. My distress was now very great ; for 


THE FRIEND. 


I had discovered that my partner’s affairs | 
were in a worse state than I had before under- 
stood. I had become much encumbered ; and | 
having but little knowledge of trade, I was | 
soon plunged into great difficulties. ‘Thus I | 
had not only the prospect of losing my situa- 
tion, but with it my only means of extricating 
myself from my difficulties, and carrying on | 
my business ; so that I was now likely to be| 
left in a worse situation, than if I had not | 
embarked in trade. Under these distressing | 
circumstances, the first step I todk, was to! 
represent my situation to my relation, the | 
comptroller “of the post-office, in order that, | 
by being thus timely apprised of my objection | 
to take the oath, they might have opportunity | 
of doing what they conceived to be right, | 
towards promoting the course of justice in the | 
affair; and I requested that he would inform 
the postmasters-general. 

The comptroller and his brother were great- | 
ly affected ; they considered me as their child, 
having brought me up from my youth, and 
treated me with parental affection. I was 
rapidly getting forward in the situation I 
held, and to see my fair prospect thus blasted, 
and that I was obstinately bent, not only on my | 
own ruin, but also that of my family, was a 
great disappointment to them, and grieved 
them much. ‘They tried to persuade me to 
alter my resolution, but in vain; and the 
comptroller reluctantly complied with my 
request. The kindness of my relations at this 
time, was more than I could well bear, and 
was a greater trial to me, than all the threats 
and unkindness of my superiors in office. I 
wasinterrogated by the secretary and solicitor, 














meeting] the casual accidents which attend 
mankind, [we are] too apt to lose sight of the 
intention of Providence, in thus reminding us 
that our dependence ought to be solely on 
God. . Such, I fear, has been my case ;, for 
had I made proper use of the many kind ad- 
monitions and gentle reproofs with which I 
have been favoured, I should not now be left 
to the agonizing tortures which I too sensibly 
feel. The quick progress of my misfortunes, 
and the time of their commencement, would 
almost tempt me to doubt whether I am act- 
ing right, did not the assurance in my own 
breast, bring that matter to a certainty. My 
little girl came home to us this day, very ill 
with the measles, which, added to the other 
complaints, occasioned by the distressing ac- 
cident she met with, gives us reason to fear 
her dissolution will be rapid ; and yet I can- 
not but hope, if she can but combat this last, 
she will get the better of her other disorders. 
A matter of some consequence to my tempo- 
ral affairs has occurred, which I believe must 
bring my affairs to a crisis. Sometime since, 
the Liverpool bag of letters was missing, and 
it happened 1 was the only person in the of 
fice on the day it should have arrived, whose 
business it was to take particular notice of 
the affair. A man is now in custody for the 
robbery, and I am ordered to attend as a prin- 
cipal witness on his trial. 

“ You see how I am situated ; and though 
I thought myself before sufficiently encum- 
bered with misfortunes, it is my lot, I fear, to 
have many more to encounter. O! the world, 
this miserable world ! it is on that my heart 
has been set ; for were I pure and upright in 


and threatened by them, that if I did not com-|the sentiments I profess, I should doubtless 


ply, I should be imprisoned. By order of the 
board, I attended at the post-office, to give 
my reasons to the postmasters-general, the 
Earl of Tankerville and Lord Carteret. I 
was treated with much unbecoming rudeness, 
and endeavours were used to have me instant- 


ly dismissed ; but the solicitor informed - 


board that it could not be done till I had been 


oath or not. I was therefore ordered to 


put upon my trial, whether I would take the | 


be happy in this opportunity of a voluntary 
sacrifice. Look at my situation, my dear 
friends ; my little all ventured to America, 
and no prospect of a return; the adventure 
with my partner likely to prove as unfortu- 
nate; a child dying; and my other means 
likely to be torn from me, because I will not 
prove treacherous to my God. But above all, 
the distraction of my family engrosses my 
attention. ‘To them all my actions appear as 


attend at the assizes [at Aylesbury] on the | folly and madness; nor can all the arguments 


8th of the Third Month, 1784. 


I make use of convince them to the contrary, 


Owing to a combination of circumstances | considering, as they do, that my misfortunes 
of a very trying nature,* | was at this time arise from my determination to pursue what 
very much distressed ; and under the pres. | will eventually terminate in my ruin, but 


sure of my afflictions, I wrote the following 
letter to [my friend at Walworth]: 


“ Haymarket, February 10th, 1784. 


“Dear Friend,—I think I never, in the 
whole course of my life, sat down to write 
when my spirits were in so unhappy a state. 
We may boast, and really imagine ourselves 
capable of enduring every possible misery ; 
but our minds are, in general, too susceptible 
of buoyant impressions, and till experience 
shows us our weakness herein, we bid defi- 
ance to the mutability of human life. [Whilst 


*Among these was an accident my little girl had 
met with ; the nursemaid carelessly suffered her to fall 
off the bed, which occasioned the formation of an ab- 


scess inwardly, and a consequent gradual decay ; so 


that she became reduced, to all appearance, to the last 
stage of a consumption. 


which [ fallaciously think will lead to happi- 
ness ; and that since heretofore the Almighty 
had blessed me with abundafice, when my 
conduct was in every respect different, it 
|proved that he was perfectly satisfied with 
me; that- consequently, the course I am pur- 
suing is sinful, and that these are just judg- 
ments for the wrong steps I have taken. It 
is impossible for one individual to judge of 
the inward state of another’s heart, nor how 





far there may be a necessity for an alteration 
in his conduct. At present I am wholly at a 
loss how to act, with regard to my affair with 
|my partner. I undertook it on the presump- 
| tion of my income at the office assisting to- 
| wards discharging the debt; but that income, 
|I fear, is no more. To God alone I submit 
myself, and he alone can relieve my distress ; 
nor have I a doubt, notwithstanding the unfa- 





vourable appearance of things, that I shall yet | 
meet with every comfort from him. If you 
can spare time to write me a few lines, I shall 
take it as a favour. I would call on you, but 
think it would give uneasiness at home. With 
kindest love to you and yours, I remain your 
sincere friend, 

, Freperick Smiru.” 
“To James Maddocks, Walworth.” 


In reply to the foregoing, I received the 

following truly acceptable letter : 
“ Walworth, Second month 12th, 1784. 

“ Dear Friend,—Thy very affecting letter 
of the 10th instant is received. The multipli- 
city and weight of thy present afflicting trials 
may well affect thy spirits: we are struck 
with awful feelings at the manner of expres- 
sing thy sufferings, and pray that He who 
permits them, will be pleased to support thee. 
His will must be submitted to in all his dis- 
pensations. We receive good things, and we 
ought not tomurmur at what may appear evil. 
We hope thou wilt experience Divine help. 
He never forsakes those who trust in Him; 
but if he require all to be given up, we must 
submit and prove ourselves worthy. We hope 
these grievous appearances will disperse, and 
consolation be afforded. Perhaps thy child 
may be restored, and the American affair turn 
out more favourable than thou at present 
mayst fear. The Post Office affair is, I con- 
fess, a matter of great consequence, but possi- 
bly may not be attended with the effect thou 
naturally dreadest so much. Is there no 
relief to be obtained by applying to the Post- 
masters-general, or Secretary, to excuse thy 
appéarance, either by thy own or some friends’ 
interest with them, to prevent the disagreea- 
bleness of what will be the consequence in 
court? If [I can be of any service in any 
shape in my power, it will be a great pleasure 
to me. The concern in the Haymarket I 
leave at present; the frowns of thy relations 
are not much to be feared ; thou art superior 
[to them]. I am thy siocere friend, 

“James Mappocks.” 
(To becontinued.) 





From the Annual Monitor for 1843. 


THOMAS ASHBY. 


Thomas Ashby, of Staines, England, de- 
ceased the 20th of Twelfth month, 1841, aged 
seventy-nine years, a minister about fifty 
years. 

The first record of the awakening influence 
of religion on the mind of this dear Friend, 
was a circumstance which occurred in early 
manhood, when he considered his life in im- 
minent peril, and the query, Am I prepared 
to appear before my Maker? awfully present- 
ed to him. The danger was mercifully avert- 
ed, but the impression was not lost. 

Very soon after, he was strengthened to 
evince to others the change which had taken 
place in his mind, by renouncing some beset- 
ting vanities in which he had taken a lively 
interest. He also believed himself called 
publicly to proclaim what, through a crucified 
Saviour, had been done for his soul. His 


communications, as a minister, were not fre- 
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quent, but they were evidently the effusions Him who has declared, * My spirit shall not 


of a deeply baptized spirit. | always strive with man!’ Let the words of 

From time to time, he proved his faithful-/ my mouth, and the meditation of my heart 
ness to his Divine Master, and his love to his, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
fellow-creatures, by the humiliating work of strength, and my Redeemer.” 
the reproving of sin. In several instances} During the last few years of his earthly 
going in great simplicity to individuals of im-| pilgrimage, he had repeated attacks of indis- 
moral character, earnestly warning them of| position, which rendered him very infirm, 
the awful wages of sin, and affectionately ex- | frequently confining him to his room for weeks 
horting and encouraging them to turn from together. 
the evil of their ways to the gift of God,! During this period, his mind appeared to 
which is*eternal life, through Jesus Christ|be stayed on the Lord; and though sensible, 
our Lord. Previously to entering upon such at times, of the buffettings of the enemy of 
missions, he passed through much conflict of souls, he expressed the comfort he felt in the 
mind ; and when so engaged, it was with such assurance, that help was laid upon one that 
tenderness, that the admonition was generally| was mighty and able to save. Our dear 
well received. At one time he visited two|/ Friend continued a considerable time in a 
prize-fighters, laying before them the wicked- | state of great bodily weakness, from the ef- 
ness of their practice, and warning them to/fects of paralysis, though he was generally 
desist. On taking his leave, they shook able to set up the greater portion of the day. 
hands with him in a very friendly manner, | His close was very sudden. On retiring to 
and thanked him for the interest he felt for|rest for the night, he was attacked with appa- 
them, saying that they could not retract from/ rently an affection of the heart; and in a few 
their present engagement ; but one of them|moments was permitted, without a struggle, 
promised, that if he should live, he would not} to pass from the pains and trials of mortality. 
enter into another of the kind. But alas! his 
life was sacrificed at that time. 

He often very feelingly acknowledged him- 
self the recipient of numberless blessings in| Excommunication is founded upon a natu- 
reference to his numerous family, whom it| Fal right which all societies have, of excluding 
was the joy and rejoicing of his spirit to see|Out of their body, such as violate the laws 
united in the bonds of harmony and affec-|thereof; and it was originally instituted by 
tion. our Lord for preserving the purity of the 

With regard to overcoming his natural in-|Church ; but ambitious ecclesiastics converted 


Excommunication. 


| firmities, in much humility he lamented his|it, by degrees, into an engine for promoting 


own weakness; but on the other hand, his ac- their own power, and inflicted it on the most 
knowledgments to the love and pity of a mer-|frivolous occasions, In the middle ages, the 
| ciful Saviour, often were his song in the night | power of excommunication was lodged, con- 
season, trary to the Scriptures, in the hands of the 


Perhaps there are few, if any, in our Soci-|clergy, who distinguished it into the greater 


ety, who have a deeper sense than he had of) 
the weighty importance of ministerial engage- 
ments, whether small or great. The follow- 
ing remarks upon the subject were found 
among his papers. .“ It is an awful thing to 
become mouth to the people ; and it will be 
well for all who think themselves called upon 
by the Almighty publicly to advocate his 
cause, to wait in deep humility of mind, en- 
deavouring to attain to a state of resignation, 
whether to speak or to keep silence; then 1 
believe they will be kept in safety, and often 
know the will to be accepted for the deed ; 
but to my sorrow, I have known some, who, 
in their zeal thinking they must be doing 
something, have opened their mouths; and 
instead of bringing life, have brought a cloud 
over the meeting.” He further remarks :— 
* May Friends be careful not to move in the 
line of the ministry, without being clothed 
with the hallowed garments, on which are 
placed the bells and pomegranates, which tes- 
tify to both sound and substance.” In an- 
other memorandum, which relates to Divine 
worship, he observes: “I think it right, 
when assembled together, to be weighty be- 
fore the Lord, for the arising of his life-giving 
presence, which is a comfort to the poor 
weary traveller, and oftentimes spreads as 
from vessel to vessel. Oh, the great danger 
there is of getting into a lukewarm state! 
What need of watchfulness unto prayer to 
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|him; and when dead, he was denied 


and less. The less, consisted in excluding 
persons from the participation of the eucha- 
rist and the prayers of the faithful; but they 
were not expelled the church. The greater 
excommunication consisted in absolute and 
entire seclusion from the church, and the 
participation of all its rites; notice of which 
was given by circular letters to the most emi- 
nent churches all over the world, that they 
might all confirm this act of discipline, by 
refusing to admit the delinquent to their com- 
munion. The consequences were very terri- 
ble. The person so excommunicated, was 
avoided in all civil commerce and outward 
conversation. No one was to receive him 
into his house, nor eat at the same table with 
the 
solemn rites of burial.— Hend.— Buck. 

Is there no danger of some modern profes- 
sors of the religion that breathes peace and 
good-will to men, falling into the same spirit 
and practice? Antichrist is as busy now as 
he was in the middle ages. 


Eustratius was a Christian martyr under 
the Dioclesian persecution. He was secretary 
to the governor of Armenia, and was thrown 
into a fiery furnace for exhorting some of his 
brethren who had been apprehended on ac- 
count of their faith, to persevere in steadfastly 
maintaining it. Several of his friends shared 
a similar fate at Nicopolis.—Foz. 
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How common it has been in all ages, that 
the adversary who is constantly walking about 
as a roaring lion, seeking whom he may de- 
vour, has singled out ina peculiar manner, as 
objects of his greatest enmity, those who have 
been the most fearless in their great Master’s 
cause. Extraordinary gifts, or dignified sta- 
tions will not preserve any from his assaults. 
Humility, and fear, and godly sincerity, lead- 
ing to constant watchfulness and prayer, are 
indispensable in the Lamb’s warfare. 


Another Conflagration in Quebec.—We 
have an account of another dreadful fire in 
Quebec, which has destroyed a third of the 
city, making two conflagrations in that city in 
a few weeks, whereby more than half the city 
is destroyed. The last fire occurred the 28th 
ult. It was first discovered about eleven 
o’clock in the night, in the back premises of a 
Notary, — Texocier, in St. John’s Suburbs, 
and spread with unrelenting fury till 9 the 
next morning, destroying thirteen hundred 
dwellings, and rendering houseless at least 


six thousand persons, and this in addition to | 


the number deprived of a_home by the pre- 
vious conflagration, About thirty streets are 
in ruins, and the amount of insurance effected 
is thus stated:—Canada Offices, £40,000, 
Quebec Office, £15,200, Montreal Office, 
£3,500, Pheenix Office, £1,075. The fire 
was stayed several times by the blowing up 
of houses under the superintendence of the 
military, who were of the greatest service. 
The portion destroyed by this last fire consists 
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EXAMPLE. will produce little good, except the heart be 
Set eek eiemenkenil li \affected and regenerated. To experience then 
ihanee ona - P mm aca ve aaah \the religion of Christ, we must not only be ac- 
‘ce of vi pr ane heli ispose us to the! quainted with and believe its theory, but yield 
eae ‘cna nes _ aaa sale appear, | to and enjoy its power—convincing us of our 
y Considering that they most clearly €Xpress | fallen and sinful condition—leading us to re- 
to us the nature of our duties in their subjects pentance—tranquillizing the conscience by 

and sensible effects. General precepts form | . . : 
abstract ideas of virtue, but in ana a vir- abe ‘porta of cae telangresinen-mheing 
cate etna te il their ci — tan. |OUr corrupt propensities—purifying and exalt- 
ces. Precepts aanean a in whet thing oe ee oe eS ens eee eee 
det. pre iat 8 that |u" souls with love to God—and exciting us 
oe a *ibl Se om eee 4 Ii ih ito the discharge of all the duties which we 
ny ti amma . by secret Ww ively | owe to Him-and to our fellow-creatures, and 
om “ =— zo o: © f° | finally giving us that blessed hope of eternal 
oe of ae - coded by — life, which is promised in the Scriptures to 
ote we \ bli a pee - om the children of God. This experience is term- 
elects, and obliges us to the same zeal, | .4 tasting, feeling, and handling of the good 

which laws, though wise and good, will not). 04 of life x 
wa life of J Christ f, h Christian experience however, may be abus- 
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‘gh i “ 8 Gam, Os Ney wane | proper, but often useful ; but to hear persons 
“i a ' a ee of —e law, and the — \always talking of themselves, seems to indi- 
Saleen. ar agate BUS WO GED uary 1 nee 6 spirit of pride, and that their experi- 
out superstition, and morality without osten-| ence cannot be very deep. Another abuse of 
tation ; humility without meanness, and forti- experience is, dependence on it. We ought 
= oo ay }_ patience without apa-| certainly to take encouragement from past de- 
thy, and compassion without weakness ; zeal ||iverances and favours, if we can; but if we 
without Tashness, and beneficence without | a6 go dependent on past experience as to pre- 
eo The en are under to| clude present exertions, or always expect to 
cane ro anneiadeciaed cee have the same assistance in every state, trial 
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a ~, | has wisely ordered it, that though he will ne- 
of nearly the whole of St. John’s and part of | der, that they are the ministers of the devil’s y g 


St. Lewis suburbs, from St. John’s Gate and 
the northwest angle of the walls along the 
Coteau St. Genevieve nearly to the Tower 
No. 4, and up toa couple of streets below St. 
Lewis Road. Fortunately, the loss of life 
has not been very great. One man was killed 
by the blasting of a house, by his own impru- 
dence. Féur or five persons died on the 
30th ; two children who were removed while 
sick with fever, and two grown persons who, 
it is said, died from the effects of fright.— 
Late paper. 


New Jersey Lunatic Asylum.—The com- 
missioners to select a site for the Lunatic 
Asylum, in New Jersey, have fixed upon the 
farm in Ewing township, about two and a half 
miles from Trenton, lately the property of 
John Titus, deceased. The price to be paid 
is 10,500 dollars. The commissioners were 
limited to $10,000, but several gentlemen of 
Trenton became responsible for the additional 
500 dollars.— Late paper. 


Vaccination.—The last report of the Nation- 
al Vaccine Establishment, England, expresses 
unabated confidence in vaccination, and men- 
tions that the Institution has supplied 175,362 
charges of lymph, and met the demands con. 
tained in the letters of 5854 correspondents, 
many of whom required the lymph not only 
for their individual service, but for extensive 
distribution.— Late paper. 


’ ~ *\ver leave his people, he will suspend or be- 
designs to destroy souls—that they are acting | stow comfort in his own time; for this very 
in direct opposition to Christ, who came to reason that we may rely on him, and not on 
save, and not to destroy—that they are ad- the circumstances of former experience, or on 
ding to the misery and calamities alreaty in any outward means. It is also an abuse of 
neuishotsenalinameamied aaa experience when introduced at improper times 
comma aail Ges ieateindiii h and before improper persons. It is true, we 
mecuie pe ath on eternity— a ® CaN) ought never to be ashamed of our profession, 

npr ne consequence of one Si) but to be in the habit of talking to irreligious 
on a family, or nation, or posterity—and such persons respecting experiences which they 
are acting contrary to the Divine command, s 





know nothing of, is, as our Saviour says, like 
and thus ex in.— ee : te 
a Beck. themselves to final ruin.— | casting pearls before swine.—Extract. 

P , Head religion is much more acceptable to 


the man of the world than that which requires 
ae him to deny himself of his corrupt and carnal 
Christian experience is that knowledge of| ways. He wants a religion that will give 
the nature and power of Christianity, which|him the least trouble, and allow him to live 
is acquired in our obedience to the teachings|as much like fashionable people as may be, 
and guidance of the Holy Spirit. Nothing is|and yet be a Christian too. 

more common than to ridicule and despise 
what is called religious experience, as mere “ A mistaken zeal, and supposed modera- 
enthusiasm. But if religion consist essential- tion, (falsely called charity,) although oppo- 
ly in love to God and man and divine truths, | site in their appearances, frequently proceed 
we would ask how it can exist without expe-| from the same cause; even in vessels mea- 
rience, inasmuch as the reality of that love surably sanctified, viz., the want of ‘ being 
can only be proven by obeying the Divine) buried with Christ by baptism into death ; 
commands. We are convinced of, and admit! that not only the earth in them might be 
the propriety of the term, when applied to| shaken, but the heavens also ; instead of which 
those branches of Science, which are not|there hath been frequently, fruitless and un: 
founded on speculation or conjecture, but on} sanctified efforts to engraft the remains of the 
sensible trial. Why then should it be reject-| first Adam into the plant which is of immor- 
ed when applied to religion? It is evident|tal nature: this ‘divides in Jacob and scat- 
that however beautiful religion may be in| ters in Israel. ”—S. S. 

theory, its excellency and energy are only — 


truly known and displayed as experienced. A} «[ have often wondered to see those who 
system believed, or a mind merely informed, | have been lovers of the world, and the things 


Christian Experience. 





of the world, consoling themselves with the 
supposed consciousness of a well-spent life, 
because of their discharge of some moral and 
relative duties. ‘The grace and truth which 
came by Jesus Christ,’ can only cause a sick. 
bed to become a bed of comfort; this, and 
this only, can make the ‘ wilderness like Eden, 
the desert like the garden of the Lord,’ and 
‘the valley of Achor a door of hope :’ this is 
health in sickness, joy in sadness, and riches 
in poverty ; may it increase and be multiplied 
among the poor in spirit, amea!”—S. S. 


A New Article of Export.—We are told 
a Yankee broom-maker in Ohio, has leased 
twelve hundred acres of bottom land, on the 
Scioto river, near Columbus, and planted the 
entire plot in broom corn, with a view to 
export the crop to England where he intends 
to proceed himself, and engage extensively in 
the manufacturing of brooms, taking the wood 
for the handles, and the machinery used for 
the purpose. Brooms made from the Ameri- 
can broom cora are so much superior, for 
various uses, to any thing to be had in Eng- 
land, that they have become, within a few 
years past, quite a favourite in that country, 
and are now exported thither in large quanti- 
ties.— Late paper. 


F or “‘ The Friend.” 
LINES 4 


On the death of John Troubat, Jr,, who was drowned at 
Cape Island, while bathing, on the morning of the 
16th instant. The body was taken up the same even- 


ing at the light-house, three miles below. It was be- | 


lieved his life preserver became detached. 


The morning dawned in brightness, 
With health and joy on thee ; 

The evening found thee lifeless, 
Awreck upon the sea. 

The king of terrors, lurking 
Beneath the treacherous wave, 

Vain was tby cry for succour, 
No hand was near to save. 


Death wrapt the rolling billow, 
Round thy defenceless head, 

The foaming wave thy pillow, 
The mighty-deep thy bed. 

Vain was thy life-preserver, 
In this thy hour of need,— 

A paltry thing to lean on— 
*T was as a broken reed ! 


Then fare thee well forever ; 
We leave thee in His care, 
Who marks the falling sparrow, 
And nambers every hair. 
There is an eye unsiumb’ring, 
Intent upon our way, 
Each passing moment numb’ring, 
Whom winds and waves obey. 


Methinks a voice is calling, 
Loud from the troubled sea ; 
A solemn voice of warning, 
It speaks to thee and me. 
Come hither, then, and listen, * 
Ye thoughtless and ye guy, 
There isa life-preserving Power— 
Go, seck it while ye may. 


Cape Island, Seventh month 17th. 


Humility of mind is neither arrived at, re- 


THE FRIEND. 


“ There ’s no such word as Fail.” 
The child of God, though oft beset 
By foes, without, within, 
These precious words will ne’er farget, 
Amid their dreadful din; 


But upwards look with eyes of faith, 
Armed with the Christian’s mail ; 
And in the hottest conflict say, 
“There ’s no such word as Fail.” 
commen oe 2 


A Living and a Dead Faith, 


With golden bells, the priestly vest, 
And rich pomegranates border round, 
The need of holiness expressed, 
And called for fruit as well as sound. 


Easy, indeed, it were to reach 
A mansion in the courts above, 

If swelling words, and fluent speech, 
Might serve instead of faith and love, 


But none shall gain the blissful place, 
Or God's unclouded glory see, 

Who talk of free and sovereign grace, 
Unless that grace has made them free. 


THE FRIEND. 
SEVENTH MONTH, 26, 1845. 


In the account of the late London Yearly 
Meeting taken from the London Friend and 
inserted in our journal, the writer says the 
epistle of Philadelphia spoke “ of the univer- 
sul fellowship, which rejecting creeds, our 
early Friends proclaimed with all who love 
and serve the Lord in sincerity.” It is pro- 

| bable the writer on hearing the epistle read, 
| did not distinctly catch the import of the pa- 
| ragraph to which he alludes, as there is noth- 
ing said in the epistle, respecting Friends, 
either early or modern, rejecting creeds. On 
the contrary, the duty of watching with vigi- 
lance against any innovation upon the Chris- 
tian principles which Friends have always 
steadfastly believed, and which form the out- 
ward bond of their union, and whenever or 
however innovation may appear, to labour for 
its removal, is directly enforced, lest it spread 
until the body become too much enervated to 
cast it off. It wasa point of controversy with 
the supporters of Elias Hicks, who asserted 
that Friends had no creed, and therefore every 
member was-to be left to propagate such opin- 
ions on matters of faith as he thought pro- 
per ;—a position which Friends at that time 
protested against. 

Soon after the summary outline we gave a 
few weeks ago, relative to the many destruc- 
tive fires which had occurred in this country 
within a few months past, information came 
of a second conflagration at Quebec, as relat- 
ed on the preceding page. We have now to 
add tothe melancholy catalogue, a calamity 
of the same kind which took place in the city 
of New York on the 19th instant, in which 
property, it is estimated, to the value of more 
than six millions of dollars, fell a sacrifice .to 
the devouring element, including vast quanti- 
ties of merchandize, &c., and nearly three 
hundred buildings, consisting of stores, dwel- 
ling-houses, public edifices, &c. The fire 


tained, or increased, by comparing ourselyes| commenced about half past three o’clock on 


with others. 


the morning of that day, and continued to 


rage with terrible fury until about noon, Se- 
veral lives were lost. A tremendous explo- 
sion, the effect of which was compared to 
an earthquake, took place at an early period 
of the distressing scene, and which appears to 
have contributed, in a fearful degree, to the 
confusion, and to the extent of the devasta- 
tion. This was produced by a large quanti- 
ty of saltpetre, which was stored in one of the 
buildings, and which, in exploding, not only 
scattered that building into fragments, but 
destroyed several contiguous houses, and tend- 
ed greatly to the rapid spreading of the rag- 
ing flames. 

Our Friends Dugan and Asenath Clarke, 
and Sarah Emlen, returned on Second-day 
last from their religious visit to England. 


New Post Office Law. 
Subscribers within 30 miles of the city, who 
have heretofore had their papers delivered at 
market taverns, ferries, &c. and who intend 
to avail themselves of the privilege of receiv- 
ing them by mail, free of postage, will please 

to give early notice to that effect, 

As remittances cannot now be made under 
the frank of postmasters, subscribers are re- 
| quested to pay postage, being little for each, 

but considerable in the aggregate. Agents 
are not expected to pay postage, but may for- 
ward by mail at our expense, keeping the 
weight within the half ounce. Postmasters 
ean frank orders for discontinuance, but we 
do not ask subscribers to be free in using it. 


Teacher Wanted, 

To take charge of Friends’ school for boys 
at Cincinnati. This is believed to be an 
opening worthy the attention of a suitably 
qualified Friend. Further information with 
regard to it may be had at Friends’ Book- 
store No. 84 Arch street, or by application to 
| Edward Richie, No. 245 N. Third street. 


|  Drep, at her residence in Moreau, Saratoga county, 

| New York, on the 24th of Second month, 1845, Anstis, 
| the wife of James Mott, in the fifty-sixth year of her 

| age, a member of Queensbury Monthly and particular 
meeting of Friends, and had for a number of years 
very acceptably filled the station of an elder. In the 
demise of this dear Friend, not only her family and re- 
latives, bat the Society at large has experienced no in- 
considerable loss; but we have the consolation of be. 
lieving, that, as she was concerned to Go her day’s 
work in the day-time, she has been admitted to enter 
the pearl gates, and join that innumerable company 
that John saw, who had washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb. 


on the 24th of Sixth month, Aww, daughter of 
John and Sarah Lippincott, of this city, in the twenty- 
second year of her age. This dear young Friend, for 
some time previous to her last sickness, appeared to be 
made sensible that her stay here was very uncertain ; 
and under this afflictive bereavement, her family and 
friends are consoled in the belief, that the work of re- 
generation was secretly carried on and perfected by 
Him, who said unto Peter, “ If I wash thee not, thou 
hast no part with me.” She was enabled to bear her 
sufferings with remarkable patience, giving evidence 
to those around her, that her confidence was in her 
blessed Saviour; and we doubt not, through his unut- 
terable mercy, her ransomed, redeemed spirit, has en- 
tered into that rest which is prepared for the righteous, 

,on Fourth-day, the 23d instant, after a pro- 


tracted and painful illness, Exizasetu Ranpoura, of 
this city, aged fifly-nine years. 
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